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Eighty-sixth Session — 1919-20. 


4th November 1919. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. By the Prestpent, Mr. Joun W. 


Membre Corr. de Institut de Franee. 


Your Excr..ency, Lapies aND GENTLEMEN,—In all the World's history, there has been 
never an epoch like that to which we are come. Four years of energy and skill have been de- 
voted by the Nations to the work of mutual destruction ; and now they see, revealed by the light of 
Peace, the precipice of ruin to which their struggles have brought them. Aghast at the imminent 
danger, they turn—still faint and bruised with fighting—to mend the neglected structure of their 
prosperity, to renew the arrested progress of their social welfare. 

In these tremendous circumstances, I invite your attention to the functions of the Architect. 
Plan— born of the fertile union of Reflection, analysing the conditions of the problem, with Imagination, 
quick to perceive its true solution ; Construction, daughter of Caution, testing the soundness of each 
audacious artifice. Such faculties, at once quickened and chastened by severe technical training, 
-as I shall submit—to a type of intellect in the Designer of Buildings which is a Nationa! 


conduce 
asset ; an instrument to be employed to its very limit at this present time. 


* 
* * 


What is an Architect ? 

There can be no better definition than that given by the Dictionary of the Académie lrangaise : 
“the Artist who composes buildings, determines their proportions, distributions, and decorations, 
directs their execution, and controls the expenditure upon them.” 

First then, foremost, and above all, he is an Artist. And by the term Artist, I understand no 
more a Painter, or a Draughtsman, than I do an Actor, or—for that matter, a Hairdresser—but that 
which all who honestly practise those professions would wish to be ; delighting in their work for its 
own sake, yet discontented with it because of perpetual endeavour to reach a higher perfection. Not 
that fitful dilettante who justifies to himself his idle hours with empty phrases—* a lack of inspira- 
tion,” or the like—but a man with a life’s work before him, and the time desperately inadequate in 
which to do it. A man of remorseless severity in the standard of his own attainment, insomuch that 
he shall grudge no expenditure of time and pains to achieve the smallest improvement in his work. 
One in whose mouth the words “ It will do,” and ‘* Near enough,” are not found ; nor will he tolerate 
them in the mouths of those who work with him. 
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With such a Temperament, Imagination, an eye trained to the appreciation of Form and Colour, 
and the rare Creative faculty, endowed with all attributes of the Artist—he is yet but an imperfect 
Architect. For to the Artist must be added the Technician, to make the Architect. Of what avail 
is his gift of Creation, if he have not Constructive Science that alone shall enable the offspring of his 
vision to reach maturity ? 

And, what a very mountain range of obstacles now appears between our eager Artist and the 
Promised Land of his desire. Not seldom, indeed, his heart fails at the steep ascent, and either he 
turns aside into by-paths which he conceives easier or more direct—or, he becomes fascinated with 
the very ruggedness of his toil, and remains contentedly constructing, with never a regret for what lies 
beyond his vision. 

The Artist, then, must train his unaceustomed feet to tread firmly the slippery planes of geometry ; 
for he is to be able, you must remember, to delineate Things, not merely as they exist, but 25 they are 
to be. Geometer and—that he may ecaleulate—Mathematician, he must still surmount and master the 
rocky intricacies of the Trades. Mason and Bricklayer shall he become, and Carpenter to boot. The 
workers in Metal must yield to him the secrets of their Crafts, nor shall he rest till he has explored the 
whole mystery of Material ;—- Rocks, and Trees, and the Sand which is by the sea-shore. 

Something of an Engineer he will find himself nowadays, being called upon to deal with Steel as a 
familiar friend ; recognising its great possibilities, and—its limitations. He is but a poor designer who 
shall set aside materials as “ inartistic ’’; rather should he recognise it as his duty, by masterful 
handling, to imbue them with beauty. 

The study of Hygiene is within his province ; for he must be nicely studious in arranging all 
Sanitary matters, and that not merely as to their general disposal. Judging no detail of pipe, trap, 
joint, or fitting unworthy of attention, he must narrowly supervise each with the Authority which is 
born of Knowledge. Upon Climate, Aspect, Rain-fall, Sub-soils, and all matters pertaining to the 
Public Health, he will be required to advise ; and to plan aright the Defences against those insidious, 
persistent foes of humanity, Sickness and Disease. 

Armed, then, with this panoply of attainments, and the vigorous constitution proper for their 
exercise, yet another gift is needed for his full equipment. The very weight of his intellectual armour 
may be his disadvantage and undoing, if it be not supported by that solid sense of proportion— 
those powers of inductive and deductive reasoning—which go to make what is commonly ealled 
business ability.” 

And here we come upon our Architect in an aspect quite different from any in which we have 
hitherto viewed him. An aspect, too, which perhaps most of all differentiates him from his brethren 
who take the Arts for their trade. 

For, consider his position who is entrusted with an important work of Architecture, and how his 
conditions vary from those of the Painter or the Sculptor. These last produce their work, agree terms 
of its purchase, and there’s an end to the transaction! A mere matter of interchange so far as finance 
is concerned. 

But the Architect, from the moment the building Contract is signed, is invested with the discretion 
of an almost unfettered Trustee. Vast sums of money are at his disposition, and are disbursed by his 
direction. None can tell, till such time as the work is completed and the cost reckoned, whether or no 
he has wisely and honestly acquitted himself of his stewardship, and obtained full value for the moneys 
entrusted to him. 

A Trustee, did [say ? Nay,more; a very Judge. As the Employer lays down his gold, so the 
Builder bestows freely his work at the word of the Architect, neither doubting but that justice shall be 
done them. When I think of the unlimited trust and confidence which are placed in us day by day, 
vear by year, by men of opposing interests, strangers moreover for the most part, who know us not at 
all in private life; when I think, too, that among both small and great, high and low, that trust and 
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that confidence are justified—I profess I am proud of my calling. Mistakes are made, no doubt, “ to 
err is human ” ; I have known cases of unpardonable oversight—but (I speak of those who rightly bear 
the title) who ever heard of a dishonest Architect ? 

To prolong the list would weary you. I could speak of the necessary knowledge of Accounts ; of 
some familiarity with the Law, as it affects the drawing of Contracts, the rights of dominant and 
servient owners of Easements, the complexities of Building Acts and such like mysteries ; of the need 
that he should be able to express his views with clarity and terseness, whether in writing or in speech ; 
of the Architect as the “* Polite Letter Writer,” dealing daily with the correspondence of a Bishop. 

You will say—lI fear—that my sketch of the “‘ Complete Architect ” is but a fancy portrait, that 
so many accomplishments cannot crowd into the few years of a working life. My picture, it may be, 
is exactly true of none of us, as we are—I freely disclaim its likeness to the author—but it may stand 
for all of us—as we would be. 


* 
* 


Be this of the Workman as it may be. What of the Work ? 

It will not have escaped you that, although the quality of Artist stands foremost in the making 
of an Architect, I have described in greater detail his faculties of Construction and Administration. 
It is with intention that I have chosen for my discourse these less familiar aspects of our art. ‘To 
cultured minds, the esthetics of Architecture are a perennial interest, and, since buildings make appeal 
to the sense of beauty, the emotions they inspire must form the measure for their criticism. Yet it is 
seldom realised how much of the greatness of the art of Architecture is due to the severely practical 
nature of its medium, to the necessity of expressing the artist’s Ideal in terms of cubic Reality. When 
the enthusiast speaks of it as “‘ frozen music,” he is apt to forget that the freezing inspired, and is the 
very essence of, the music. For Architecture is, above all, Building: the calculated, right disposition 
of proportioned solids and voids—in other words, Plan and Construction ; not the cornices, mouldings, 
and carvings which define the masses, add desired emphasis to light and shadow. ‘To create it, no 
dexterous suggestive sketch suffices ; no magic wand, nor lamp, nor potent incantation will raise it 
from the ground. Patient complex diagrams of geometrical projection, sown with myriad notes and 
figures, must show how bricks are placed in unseen foundations, and how joints of cunning fashion 
couple the roof-beams. 

But, for all that I have dwelt upon the material, | would not be thought unmindful of the spiritua] 
aspect of our calling. “* Morality, in fact, is architectonic : and goodness, for human nature, is the 
queen over truth and beauty.” I quote from Addington Symonds. ‘‘ Experience leads me,” he adds, 
“ to think that there are numerous human beings in each nation who receive powerful and permanent 
tone from the impressions communicated to them by architecture.” Very great, therefore, is the im- 
portance of a prevailing standard of good design, of logical, comely compliance with our domestic 
and commercial needs. 

I am not now thinking of great monuments. Placed in the hands of competent designers, the 
Government Housing Scheme may effect ethical results of more value to the nation than the satisfaction 
of its physical demands. ‘The clerk and the artisan, on their way to the morning train, pass by rows 
of dwelling-places, ill-planned within, monotonously vulgar without. ‘‘ One of these days,” thinks our 
friend, ‘* I will have a house of my own,” and in his mind the house of his desire shapes itself, like to 
those he daily sees. What an Ideal! Yet how should it be otherwise ?. The only effective education 
of the public in architecture is the object lesson of good design. 

All creative art must have a motive. Guadet, in his wonderful ‘‘ Cours d’ Architecture,” reveals 
the basic influence which governs our art, in an illuminating phrase. ‘‘ The great Architect of a period,” 
says he, “is its social condition ; the technician realises, but does not create, the aspirations of his 
time.” Yet, while it remains true that architecture reflects, and writes in stone, the history of its 
time, the legend is no mere transcript, but a conception whereby the fertilising suggestion is transmuted 
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vitalised, and perfected. Versailles owed its existence to the autocratic splendour of Louis XIV., but 
the minds that created it were those of Mansard, of Le Notre, and Le Brun.* 

The pageant of Versailles has passed into the Shades ; there breathes no wind of life among the 
phantoms of that splendid Court ; alone, the artists’ work remains, immortal. To us—as it did to 
them—inspiration must come from the living world, from them that are nigh to us, from the resistless, 
limitless future. For good or ill, the old Order is well-nigh gone ; the short retrospect of our own lives 
tells of a mighty social change, and in the fruition of the new State, Architecture must fulfil its glorious 
part. ‘‘ Did you, O friend,” said Whitman, ‘* suppose Democracy was only for elections, for polities, 
or for a party name ?”’ and, “‘ To the men and women of a country, its esthetics furnish materials and 
suggestions of personality, and enforce them in a thousand effective ways.” 

Admitting—as we must—the value of Art to Democracy, its intimate connection with the moral 
welfare of a people, we cannot but applaud the attitude of H.M. Government with regard to the national 
Housing Scheme. Despite political reasons for ereeting houses with headlong hurry, despite attack 
by those without knowledge of the prodigious work involved in the preparation of even a moderate- 
sized scheme (and many are on a scale never before conceived in this or any other country), the Depart- 
ment charged with its administration has steadfastly insisted on standards of sound design and con- 
struction. Both the Prime Minister and Dr. Addison (who I regret cannot be with us to-night) have 
made clear their determination that the land shall not be covered with the abominations of the old- 
time speculator. Their reward shall be an England of finer instincts, richer for a noble pleasure. 
Architects—to the surprise of many—are now officially recognised as those most properly fitted to 
design houses, to plan the lay-out and extension of our cities and towns. We are grateful for that 
recognition ; I do not hesitate to say we are giving of our very best in return. 

‘lo those impatient for results, let me say that Economy in building is effected, not by the omission 
of ornamental details—and, indeed, it is but a poor design which needs them—but, by minute study 
of the Plan, and Construction, upon whose importance I have already insisted. ‘* Plan’ means far 
more than the arrangement of rooms ; it comprises the scrutiny of every foot of ground, its contours 
and subsoil, whereby foundation work is saved ; it covers the economical disposition and grading of 
roads, the aspect of each house-site, the water-supply, lighting, drainage, and—in many cases—reasoned 
investigation of the general and local social problems incident to the formation of a township. “ Con- 
struction,” too, may be but a small thing, in—for example—a cottage roof ; but to perfect it, so that 
wood, slate, lead, and labour may be reduced in each of several hundred cottages, will perhaps need 
days of work and experiment. And the time lost in preliminary study is regained many fold in the 
end. ‘To produce in bulk such comparatively simple things as shells needed months of preparation, 
but, when organisation was complete, they poured forth like water from a pierced dam. So, houses, 
far more complex constructions than shells, will presently arise as by enchantment ; the process has 


already begun. 

Like Religion, Architecture, if it is to profit a nation, must be part of its daily life. It is in Plan 
that lies the true economy—prevention of waste. Waste of time and energy, wandering about the 
tortuous passages of tube stations, where lifts are planned remote from trains, and fatuons stairs 
intervene between them and the platforms. Waste of property, in the squalid hinder-parts of main- 
line stations, untidy sprawling areas dotted with lamentable sheds, and linked by bridges whose 
building has darkened and desolated streets of houses ; waste which detiles and depresses whole com- 
munities. I mention ** backs,” because Architecture is matter not only, as is sometimes thought, for 
fronts, but equally for backs and sides ; for all, in short, that connotes orderly, cleanly life, and the 
beauty of efficiency. 


x 
* * 


* “On ne peut pas, Sire, employer trop d’étude pour econcevoir quelque dessin qui réponde a la grandeur de vos 
actions. Comme elles ont surpassé tout ce qui s’est fait dans les autres temps, il faudroit que leurs monumens fussent 
aussi au-dessus de tous ceux de l’antiquité.””"—Francois Blondel. 
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My predecessor in this Chair has addressed you in time of War ; to me, more fortunate, it is given 
to take up his arduous duties freed from the obsession of those dreadful days. In opening our first 
Session since the Declaration of Peace, I welcome and congratulate those members who have served 


their Country and returned in safety. If I do not at this moment dwell upon our losses, it is not that. 


we are unmindful ; we do not forget the gallant comrades who once sat with us. The Royal Institute 
has had its full share of bitterness. 

War, like Architecture, is an Art, and is practised “* according to plan.” Its principles demand 
the same insistence on a leading motive, the same subordination of the part to the whole ; and there 
is the hazard variant from which skill may make, or folly mar, success. The commander, like the 
architect, must work within the limitations of his Budget, though his expenditure is counted not, alas, 
in terms of his employer’s money, but of his men’s lives! Marshal Foch, indeed, pushes the parallel 
still closer. ‘‘ The development of the art of war is like that of the art of architecture. The materials 
you use for your buildings may change ; they may be wood, stone, steel. But the static principles on 
which your house must be built are permanent.” 

Those who know me will not misunderstand : will not think me less enthusiastic for Art, that I 
have dwelt almost wholly to-night upon Plan and Construction. Assuredly, I yield to none in my 
reverence for the sublime qualities of Painting, Music, Sculpture. But, among the fine arts, Architec- 
ture is unique in that it alone subserves utility. By reason of its very limitations—the intimacy of 
its relation to the needs of humanity, its incessant confrontation with cosmic fact, and the rigorous 
severity of its principles—its votaries are compelled to understand ‘widely, to see quickly and well, 


to be eclectic and tolerant while holding unsullied their own artistic faith. It is more particularly upon 
these grounds that I have ventured to assert the value of our profession to the State. 

It is not among those callings which bestow great wealth on those who practise it. Few Architects 
retire upon their earnings ; fewer still leave riches at their death. Yet no art bestows greater fortune 
of pleasure upon those who give themselves wholly to its service ; and what can money give besides ? 

To us, Architects, the immortal words which Carlyle puts in the mouth of Teufelsdréckh yield 
their fullest meaning. ‘* Not what I Have,” said he, ** but what [ Do is my Kingdom.” 


VOTE OF 


His EXCELLENCY THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR (Mr. 
Joun W. Davis).—A layman who finds himself sud- 
denly confronting this audience of distinguished archi- 
tects and artists may pro*erly be at some pains to 
justify the presumption of his presence in such sur- 
roundings. I should be entirely ata loss for such justifi- 
cation, if it were not for a quotation which came to me 
the other day from one who has written most sym- 
pathetically on the subject of architecture, and whois, 
I believe, accounted no small authority in the craft. 
May I read you just a line in my own defence ? “‘ Every 
man has, at some time of his life, a personal interest 
in architecture. He has an influence on the design of 
some public building ’—more’s the pity: that is 
my own parenthesis (laughter)—* or he has to buy, 
or build, or alter his own house. It signifies less 
whether a knowledge of other arts be general or not. 
Men may live without buying pictures or statues, but 
in architecture all must, in some way, commit them- 
selves. They must do mischief or waste their money 
if they do not know how to turn it to account. 
Churches and shops and warehouses and cottages, 


J. W.S; 


THANKS. 


the small row and place, and terrace houses must be 
built and lived in, however joyless and inconvenient-— 
(langhter)—and it is assuredly intended that all 
of us should have knowledge, and act upon our own 
knowledge in matters with which we are daily con- 
cerned *’—and now comes the sting of it—‘‘and not be 
left to the caprice of architects, or the mercy of con- 
tractors.” (Laughter.) The sting of that quotation 
from John Ruskin, like the sting of the wasp, must be 
sought in its latter end. 

If the layman chances to be both layman and 
lawyer, he may comfort himself, I think, by some of 
the remarks of vour President, which seem to draw, 
more or less, a parallel between your profession and 
his own. IT should like to think that the definition 
which your President has given of the artist is applic- 
able not only to the members of the architectural 
profession, but to the members of the legal profession 
as well. Iam not sure that I can quote it, Mr. Presi- 
dent : a man who loves his work and yet is discon- 
tented because of his desire for a higher perfection 
than he has been able to attain. And such is he—to 
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pervert Wordsworth’s line—whom every man in 
arms, with the tools of his profession in his hands, 
might wish to be. (Applause.) I find a parallel also 
in the long catalogue of qualifications which an archi- 
tect must possess : artist, technician, mathematician, 
bricklayer, artisan, engineer, hygienist, business man, 
letter-writer, lawyer. (Laughter.) We lawyers are 
fond of saying that we must know a little bit about 
every man’s business, and if the architect must be a 
lawver, there come to most of us times when the 
lawyer must wish to be an architect. (Laughter.) 
And still another similarity. I now learn—somewhat 
contrary to what I had previously supposed to be the 
case—that few architects retire upon their earnings, 
or leave large fortunes at their death. But in that 
respect, at least, both professions are alike, for they 
can join, with full assurance, in the Psalmist’s prayer : 
“ Give me neither poverty, nor riches,” being almost 
equally insured against both. (Laughter.) 

I should hesitate, Mr. President, to add anything 
to the catalogue of achievements which you have laid 
clown as necessary for those who follow with success 
the architectural profession. There are, however, 
three others one might add, reasons for which are 
given in the body of your address. For I must 
believe that architects are something more than 
adherents of all the trades and professions you have 
named, They are—and this you have pointed out 

they are the world’s truest historians. (Hear, 
hear.) It is they who write the imperishable records 
hy which one civilisation and one age gives its message 
to those who are to follow it. (Applause.) What we 
know to-day of the great civilisations which have 
come and gone—of Nineveh, of Babylon and Egypt, 
even of Greece and of Rome—is largely what the 
architects have written on the stones for our reading. 
(Applause.) Much that we know on the other side of 
the Atlantie of those mysterious people who lived 
and flourished and had reached rather an advanced 
stage of civilisation—the Aztecs and the Incas—is to 
he found in what the architects laid down for our 
inspection. And so the architect who builds to-day 
builds not merely that he may satisfy the taste, the 
fancy, the comfort or the convenience of his fellow- 
men for the moment, but to hand down to posterity 
the tale of the sort of men who lived and laboured in 
his day. (Applause.) I suggest for your consideration 
also that the architect is not only an historian-—he is 
very truly a statesman, to an extent larger, I think, 
than any of us conceive. Not only the daily custom 
and habit of men, but their mental conceptions, their 
ideals, their ambitions, their plans, their purposes are 
dictated by their physical surroundings. Your 
artisan and clerk who goes to and fro from his work 
past lines of monotonous dwellings, to which you, Sir, 
have chosen to allude, must carry in his heart some of 
the monotony which the surroundings through which 
he passes impress upon him. (Hear, hear.) And those 
who pass to and fro in the presence of majestic struc- 
tures, who see the power and permanence of their 
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Government represented by the great buildings it 
inhabits, and whose minds are turned to thoughts 
of beauty by vistas of lofty columns, will carry into 
their individual action something of the ideals which 
those buildings have put into their minds. (Applause.) 
It was not for nothing that the Greeks appreciated 
this, as perhaps no other people have ever done, and 
contrived that at the hour of birth—indeed, before the 
hour of birth—the budding life should be surrounded 
by shapes of art and beauty which might flower in the 
subsequent life of their nation. (Applause.) And 
then I suggest that the architect is not only historian 
and statesman, but also diplomat : for he speaks the 
universal language, a tongue that needs no interpreter, 
no grammar, and no dictionary, but by which the 
people of one country may speak across the inter- 
vening spaces to another, and tell them of the life 
which they enjoy. It would be, Mr. President, to 
gild the lily, or refine the gold, to add anything more 
to the lofty address which has been delivered to us, 
so instinct with pride in your great profession, so 
inspiring in its appeal to the highest ideals. 

I cannot pretend, sir, to bear to-night any formal 
commission from the architects of America. I am 
here by your courtesy rather than by their command, 
but I am sure that they would not wish me to con- 
clude without a message of good-will and fraternal 
greetings for their brethren oversea. They will read 
with appreciative sympathy the address to which we 
have listened ; and it is as much on their behalf as on 
behalf of those here present that I ask leave to propose 
a vote of thanks to the President for the address with 
which he has honoured us. 

Srr Aston Wess, K.C.V.O., C.B. (President 
of the Royal Academy): I have the pleasure to 
second the vote of thanks to our President for what 
the Ambassador has called his lofty address. I 
would like, Sir, to congratulate you on holding the 
position which we are all pleased to see you in 
(applause), and one in which Lamsure you will acquit 
yourself well. It is a tradition of this Institute for 
members to support the President to the full measure 
of their abilities ; we intend to do that with you, Sir, 
and any little help that we can give will be always at 
your disposal. We are not unmindful of your past 
work. We remember the Town-planning Conference 
which you organised so successfully ; we know that 
your name is known in France almost as well as it is 
here ; and you have already placed us under an obliga- 
tion by obtaining so many distinguished guests to 
grace our meeting to-day, including the Ambassador of 
the United States. I need not say how delighted and 
how proud we are to have his Excellency here to-night. 
(Applause.) It is not the first time that we have been 
so honoured, I remember when we gave the Gold 
Medal to a dear friend of mine, Charles Follen McKim 

one of the greatest architects, in my humble opinion, 
of recent times—when we presented the gold medal to 
him, that delightful person Mr. Choate came ; and 
Mr. White, then secretary of the Embassy—since, I 
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think, an ambassador himself—was also present. When 
the ceremony was over Mr. White handed to McKim a 
telegram of congratulation from America which had 
just arrived : and McKim at once scribbled on a piece 
of paper the reply : ** Many thanks. I shall still wear 
the same hat.” (Laughter.) That really expressed 
his character, he was an entirely modest man. 
Before going further, may I, on behalf of this meet- 
ing, express to the Ambassador our great regret at the 
illness of the President of the United States. 
(Applause.) Mr. Wilson has become one of ourselves. 
We have watched him all through these difficult nego- 
tiations, and seen how he is experiencing the same 
difficulties when he gets home as our Ministers have 
experienced here. We greatly regret that, just at the 
time when his labours seemed to be coming to an 
end, he should be stricken with illness. If your 
Excellency would convey those expressions of regret 
for us, vou would confer a great obligation on this 
Institute. [Mr. Davis: I shall be very happy to do 
so, Sir.]| I think we must all agree that we have 
watched with surprise the wonderful advance in archi- 
tecture on the other side of the Atlantic made 
in even so short a time as since Mr. Choate was 
Ambassador here. At one time we used to keep our 
weather-eye open mainly on France to see what was 
being done there in architecture. Fortunately we have 
two eyes, and certainly our other eye is now very 
keenly fixed upon what is being done in America. 
(Hear, hear.) We are delighted with what we see, 
with the seriousness of their work and the way in 
which they meet problems that have never had to 
be met before. I had some hopes that another 
friend of mine, and a very distinguished architect, Mr. 
Cass Gilbert, might have been here to-night. He was 
to have come over in July, then he hoped to come in 
August, and then he said it would not be until October. 
I had hoped that at any rate he would come in Novem- 
ber, but still he does not come. Early in the war, long 
before America came in, one little thing which touched 
me very much was that he sent me a very substantial 
cheque to bedi tributed amongst any architects I knew 
of who were in want of a little help owinz to the War. 
(Applause.) He also sent me, too, views of some of the 
works that he was carrying out. One was the Treasury 
buildings, at Washington, a strictly academic building, 
founded on traditions which we all attempt to follow. 
But also he sent drawings of buildings erected in New 
York for war purposes, such as we have required 
here ; but they appeared to me to be Worked out not 
only in a most marvellously complete but also in a 
most artistic fashion. They were huge factories for 
the preparation and dis ribution of war material. 
Railway trains ran under the buildings to pick up the 
shells, which were then run out on to the docks, where 
the shells were weighed, and finally conveved on 
board ship. The whole was worked out as one com- 
plete operation, and vou saw at once the idea of a 
great man working at a new problem. That is one 
of the things in America which interests us so much. 


We hope England, with its Dominions, and America 
will always be friends (applause) ; their aims are iden- 
tical ; their language is the same ; their difficulties, 
even their strikes, are so much alike. Yet there are 
differences which form the charm of our communica - 
tion with another country like America. I think it 
was Jean Ingelow who said :— 


‘It is not likeness only charms the sense ; 
It is not difference only sets the mind aglow ; 
It is the likeness in the difference, 
Perpetual music spoken in the snow.” 


I have not time to say many words on your admir- 
able address, but I would like to congratulate you 
once more on what you have said, and especially that 
it has fallen to your lot to enter upon these duties at 
a time of peace. I am glad that you reminded us of 
the work that our men have done in the war. Architects 
answered splendidly to the call. There was not a 
man left in the schools of the Academy or the ether 
architectural schools. I do not say they did 
better than others, but they did as much as they 
possibly could, and we are proud of them, and de- 
lighted to see them here again. (Applause.) And it 
is impossible for us to refer to that without also 
mentioning those who went out with them and fought 
for us, but have not returned. Without their sacrifice 
we should not be meeting here to-night. (Hear, hear.) 

I do not know that one can talk to much advantage 
about architecture. There are two things that are 
wanted te produce good architecture. One is good 
architectural education, and the other good architec- 
ture, and perhaps the most important means of in- 
fluencing the architecture of the future is by putting 
up good buildings ourselves. (Applause.) I agree with 
the President that the educational value of a good 
building it is almost impossible to exaggerate. When 
I was in New York a very keen business man on 
his way * down town ” said to me : “* Do you know, 
I very constantly go a little out of my way in order to 
go past MeKim’s Library, which he built for Pierpont 
Morgan. Looking at that building always does me 
good.” Another story—I daresay you know it. Our 
old friend the late Phené Spiers was in the City one 
Sunday, when who should jump out of a hansom but 
Lord Leighton, who crossed the street and looked up 
at a building. Spiers asked him if he often came into 
the City on a Sunday. ‘ Well,” he said, “TI do 
occasionally : I come to see this particular building, 
because it seems to rejuvenate my Greek sense of 
beauty.” This shows the appeal a good building 
makes to those who are not architects. I must 
say I happen to be an optimist in the matter of the 
architect of the future, and am a little more confirmed 
in this by having read the other day that the Prime 
Minister has said that optimism need not necessarily 
be regarded as a crime. (Laughter.) I think it is 
much pleasanter, and much more useful to try and 
find out the good points of a building than it is to find 
out the bad ones. (Hear, hear.) Tosav, forinstance, 
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toa young man : “ Llike that very much,” or * That’s 
a nice little bit.” A little commendation of that kind 
may help him and lead to good results. (Applause.) 
A great friend of mine—a painter—now no longer 
with us, was on the verge of throwing up his career 
us a painter. He had been working at it for a long 
time, but without public recognition. But one morn- 
ing, to his great surprise, he had an invitation from 
Lord Leighton to dine with him. He thought to him- 
self, ** If Lam good enough to be asked to dine there, 
I will stick to painting a little longer.’ He did, and 
eventually became a Royal Academician, (Applause.) 
One way in which we are advancing | think is this. 
When I was a young man we thought mainly of detail. 
When a man got a church, or a house, or something 
to build, the first thing he thought of was as to what 
sort of details he would have what windows, or what 
sort of stairgase, etc. Fortunately for our art, we have 
got beyond that now ; when designing a building we 
think of the outline of it, the mass and the proportions. 
That is a great thing, and shows we are getting on. 
We are also getting beyond that, for we are beginning 
to think more of how our building is going to look in 
the street in which it is to be built, and its effect on the 
surroundings. What we ought to do is to try to 
make our work part of a whole scheme, not to strive 
for our own hand only. In addition, we are also 
paying attention not only to one particular street but 
to the direction of the whole of the streets, which 
means town planning. That, I think, is a very 
wholesome sign. 

One other matter I would like to mention. The 
President gave us a very encouraging account of the 
housing schemes which are now going forward in 
“ngland, and said that architects were now officially 
recognised as fitted to design houses. (Laughter.) I 
am very glad to hear it, but even if it is so, I do not 
know that it has gone very much further than that, for 
J have not heard of a great many architects being 
officially employed on this work. I know Dr. Addison 
has a very difficult task to carry out. He is being 
pressed to produce the houses at the greatest possible 
speed. I may be wrong—very likely I am—but | 
must say I was under the impression that these 
houses are being carried out mainly by the over- 
worked borough surveyors, with the help of a clerk 
to take up the additional work thrown on his shoulders. 
(Applause.) And I must say, for myself, using the 
President’s words again, I do not altogether look 
forward with pleasure to the time when houses will 
pour in upon us like water from a pierced dam. 
(Laughter.) 
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As a last word, it seems to me that as the war has 
yone and peace has come, a great responsibility 
is put upon all of us. It has been said that we are 
born in war and we expire in peace. Well, there is 
no doubt that war does promote activity, and there 
is a fear that when peace comes we may lapse back 
into our old ways, and not use the energy which we 
ought to have to take advantage of the new issues 
which properly arise after a great war. I should like 
to see this Institute now come out ofits shell. It has, 
uaturally, I suppose, been somewhat quiescent during 
the war. I might also say, without being querulous, 
that many of us feel that those who were left here and 
could not go to fight were not recognised, nor used by 
the authorities as they might have been (applause) 
and as they would have liked to have been. We know 
that one of our past-Presidents, Mr. Ernest Newton, 
when he was President, devoted the whole of his time 
to Government war work, without, for some long time, 
any remuneration whatever. As the President has 
said, it was not foremolument, but merely that we all 
did wish to have the privilege of doing something for 
our country in its time of stress, Now that is all over, 
and, Sir, Tam sure that, under your guidance, this 
Institute will go forward, and will prove to the autho- 
rities that architecture, and those who practise 
architecture, can be of great service to the State, 
and that architects are willing and anxious to devote 
such service. 

I have much pleasure in seconding this vote of 
thanks to you, Sir, for your admirable address on this 
memorable occasion. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT, in the course of his response, 
said: You may be assured, your Excellency, that 
architects are not likely to develop into lawyers: if 
we can learn just a little about the fringe of that great 
profession, we shall be well satisfied. I hope, on the 
other hand, that lawyers will also be content to be 
only on the fringe of architecture. (Laughter.) Sir 
Aston Webb has been good enough to speak of the 
great expectations which the Royal Institute has 
formed at the beginning of the session. You may de- 
pend that I shall do my best. We have got a very 
tine Council, and they will do their best, too. I should 
like to take up the allusion Sir Aston Webb made 
about strikes. It is true that the Americans suffer in 
the same way that we do: perhaps, being a much 
larger nation, their sufferings are greater, but it 
does occur to me as a thing on which the nation may 
be congratulated that, up till now, no competent 
architect has ever planned a strike, or directed its 
execution! (Laughter and applause.) 
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A PROFESSIONAL FEE FOR THE 
ARCHITECT: 
A FEE AND THE Costs, IN PLACE OF A PERCENTAGE 
ON THE Cost OF THE BUILDING. 


By R. Cureston Strurais, Past President of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


F all the vexed questions connected with the prac- 
( tice of architecture, probably none has been so 
fruitful of trouble as the payments to the architect 
for his service. A comunission, based on the cost of 
the work, is not only utterly unsuited for general appli- 
cation, but is open to the very real objection of the 
architect’s financial interest in the cost of the work. 

Attempts have been made to classify work according 
to its complexity and establish different rates of com- 
mission, and also to make sliding scales to obviate the 
inequalities of a commission as applied to works of 
greatly varying costs. 

Recently both English and American architects 
have been faced with a new aspect of the problem. 
that is, work where the repetition of units makes a 
commission on the cost peculiarly inapplicable. This 
is not a problem wholly new to the American architect, 
because his lofty office buildings have floor after floor 
exact duplicates, but this is not quite the same as 
building a hundred houses all alike, which is the 
situation, developed by the war, in England and in 
the States. 

The United States Housing Corporation, which was 
handling this work during the time when the United 
States was in the war, followed a method, which had 
but recently received the consideration and endorse- 
ment of the Ame-ican Institute of Are tit-e.s, of a 
fixed professional fee for the service of the architect, 
and then the payment of all cost of performing the 
professional service required. 

A few architects had been using this method of 
charging for many years, and with such success, and 
such unfailing endorsement from clients, whether 
public or private, that some account of the way in 
which the method developed may be of interest to 
English architects. 

The first step was based on the fact that the 
draughting of a job was a fair measure of its com- 
plexity, and that the fee should bear some relation to 
this. A study of the fees on completed work led to 
the conclusion that the average job netted the archi- 
tect about one-half his commission. If he actually 
lost money on some small and complicated job, he 
made enough on the large and simple ones to even up, 
and the average job yielded half the gross fee as profit. 
It was also found that in offices of fair size, in large 
communities, the draughting pay-roll about equ illed 
all other expenses—i.e., rent, light, heat, clerical 
assistance and supplies. Therefore draughting times 
two was the actual cost, and a similar amount would 
give the architect his fee, so draughting times four 
was tried as the gross fee. 


The first trial of this, some twenty years ago, proved 
that too much depended on the draughting pay-roll, 
and that this was as objectionable and as unfair as the 
commission basis. From this point the attempt was 
made to determine the fee irrespective of the draught- 
ing, leaving the draughting doubled to cover the cost. 
The first measure tried, was the old commission basis, 
applied not to the final cost, but to the estimated cost 
of the work, and, as it was the professional fee only, it 
was half the commission. That is, with 6 per cent. on 
a $100,000 job, 3 per cent. was the fee. This, how- 
ever, was subject to all the old troubles of varying 
complexity and varying costs. 

The next step, then, was to fix the fee tentatively on 
this half commission basis and then modify it by two 
other considerations, first, the complexity, and, 
second, the length of time of the service. 

This sounds complicated, but is really fairly simple, 
because it so readily falls into terms of an annual 
salary, and a salary is the sort of thing that every one 
is used to and accustomed to measure by. An annual 
salary then, based*on the character of the service, its 
length, and the approximate financial responsibility 
involved, seems to be the best way to determine the fee. 

Incidentally, on this basis some of the huge fees, 
which are encountered more often in the States than 
in England, are shown up as unreasonably large—an 
office building costing $3,000,000, and carried through, 
from first drawings to completion, in two years would 
mean at 6 per cent. a fee of $180,000 ; half of this at 
least clear profit, would mean a fee of $90,000, or a 
salary of $45,000 a year, and this generally for but 
part service of the architect, who undoubtedly would 
have other work. The average business man would 
at once question whether the service to be rendered by 
the architect was worth this, where he might not 
question the accepted rate of commission. 

There are various advantages in this method which 
will be touched on later, but one, which influences the 
determination of the fee, may be mentioned here. 
Under this plan both the cost of the architect’s force 
and the architect’s fee are paid monthly from the 
start. Under the commissio: system an architect 
used to wait for a first payment until a contract was 
signed. Theoretically this was because until the con- 
tract was signed there was no amount on which to 
base a commission. The older men know what a bur- 
den this was when work dragged and many changes 
multiplied drawings with no prospect of compensation 
for the redrawing unless the building cost in excess of 
the amount originally proposed. Then there came a 
time when the architect got a part payment when 
preliminary sketches were accepted, and this com- 
mission was based on an approximate estimate. Even 
this, however, was but a step toward the good business 
principle of paying as you go, and not making bargains 
which involve the furnishing of capital and interest 
on it. 

Under the fee system payments are made monthly 
from the beginning of the work, a portion of the fee, 
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and the whole cost of draughting to date. It is 
customary to reserve a fifth of the fee payable at the 
end and divide the remainder into monthly payments. 

As examples of the application, assume two pieces 
of work, one a house estimated to cost $100,000, and 
one an office building, of ten storeys of which eight are 
duplicates, estimated to cost $500,000. The time for 
each being estimated at eighteen months, it may be 
fairly assumed that these two involve an equal 
amount of service on the part of the architect himself. 
The first costs but one-fifth of the second, but will 
require the constant personal attention of the archi- 
tect, from the first sketches to the last finishing 
touches ; while the second, once past the stages of 
study of plan and design, will be executed by the 
office with but little further attention from the head. 
The question, then, would be to determine a fair fee 
for the eighteen months’ service, bearing in mind that 
the first involves more personal attention, and the 
second responsibility for a greater investment. In 
fixing the value of this service one will also bear in 
mind that the architect assumes no risk of having his 
profit eaten into by draughting, that he will not have 
to carry his office expense except month by month, 
and that he will receive a share of his fee each month. 
Assume that $4,000 a year—that is, $6,000 for a year 
and a half—would-be a fair professional fee. Twenty 
percent. reserved, $1,200, would leave $4,800 to be dis- 
tributed in eighteen monthly payments, $266 a month. 

Compare this with the commission basis. As 
customary in the States, the house would be at least 
ten per cent. and the office building six per cent.— 
10 per cent. on $100,000 is $10,000 and the architect 
would be fortunate if his expenses did not run over 
half of this. Six per cent. of the $500,000 would be 
$30,000, and it is unlikely that the expenses would be 
even half this amount, and the architect would net on 
the office building three times as much ; but one is so 
used, to thinking of service in percentages of cost that 
it is difficult to see this. 

A somewhat extreme contrast is taken here merely 
to emphasise the comparison. Probably in practice 
one would be more influenced by the actual expendi- 
ture, and would place a somewhat lower fee than 
$6,000 on the house, and a somewhat higher fee than 
$6,000 on the office building, but it is surely obvious 
that the service of the architect himself is not worth 
three times as much, or even twice as much, and that 
$5,000 and $8,000 would be a fairer ratio between the 
two. 

The first great advantage of the professional fee, 
then, is the ready means of gauging it according to the 
character of the service to be rendered and the length 
of the service, in place of depending entirely on the 
cost of the work. 

The second advantage is its ready adaptation to 
partial service. The reserved twenty per cent. is a 
convenient amount with which to terminate the work 
at any period. If but two months’ work has been 

endered and only the preliminary drawings are com- 
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plete when the owner abandons the work, he pays the 
reserve, twenty per cent., and the two months’ fee 
and expenses, and the whole matter is closed. At any 
stage of the work this is a fair settlement. 

The fee applies also to work which is originally 
partial service—professional advice, a preliminary 
survey and report, consultation, judgments and arbi- 
tration. All of these would carry a fee based on the 
character of the service and its duration, and often 
there would be no expenditure at all on the part of 
the owner, and never any reason for basing the value 
of the professional service on the cost, even when there 
is any. 

It applies also to work involving almost nothing 
except the architect's personal work. When an 
architect charges twenty-five per cent. for designing, 
detailing, and following the execution of a carved 
screen, which costs but $1,000, the percentage seems 
huge ; but the payment of $250 for such service is, if 
anything, small. If a design, involving no more 
service, is executed in a material that makes the screen 
cost $5,000, it is absurd that the architect should 
receive five times as much for exactly the same 
service. If, however, he told the owner at the outset 
that for this personal intimate service, where design, 
details, and the supervision of models and execution 
were to be wholly his own, he proposed to charge $500, 
the owner would compare it with the fee for an 
operation for appendicitis, and probably conclude 
that it was fair enough. 

I append a form used in my own practice which is 
perhaps the best way of showing the application of the 
fee system, and I give the following examples of various 
pieces of work executed by my office on this system :— 


(1) A Bank Building. 


Estimated. Actual Cost. 


Building $600,000. $592,494.00 
To take 24 months 24 months 
Fee ae 16,000. 16,000.00 
Draughting -. 15,000. 15,218.46 
Engineers 2,700. 2,680.32 
Incidentals 2,700. 496.50 
Clerk 3,600. 1,960.00 


Perspective by Guerin .. — 520.50 
(2) A Small Country House. 


Estimated. ‘ctual Cost. 


Building $29,000. $32,025.49 
To take 9 months 12 months 
Fee 1,800. *+2.100.00 
Draughting 1,000. *1,501.42 
Engineers 300. 456.30 
Incidentals 250. 191.98 


+ The increase in fee represents three months’ more service, 


(3) An Institution for the Blind. 


estimated. Actual Cost. 


Building .. $886,000. $1,017,159.29 
To take .. 2 to 3 years 32 months 
Fee 18,000 to 

25,000 *25,000.00 
Draughting 25,000 *24,469.47 
Engineers 9,000. 9,910.99 
Incidentals aie 500. 1,118.72 
Clerk of Works .. 4,000. 10,627.50 
Advice on grounds 889.35 
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(4) War Housing. 

Estimated. Actual Cost. 
Buildings .. sits -. $3,500,000. $4,500,000.00 
Fee es — *13,000.00 
Domestic Engineers we No 2,000.00 
Incidentals Sb .. Estimate 10,031.74 
Clerk of the Works i made 6,647.20 
Advice on grounds 125.00 


Note.—The Goyernment employed and paid in addition 
a Landscape Architect and an Engineer for streets and 
utilities. 


(5) A School. 


Lestimated, Actual Cost. 
Building .. $91,327.50 $91,516.78 
To take .. .. 11 months 18 months 
Draughting -. 3,000.00 *3,357.77 
Engineers 950.00 942.75 
Incidentals 300.00 354.65 
Clerk of the Works 500.00 471.35 


(6) A Telephone Exchange. 


Estimated. Actual Cost. 


Building .. .. $370,192. $$436,899.99 
Totake .. _ .. 15 months 20 months 
Fee 8,000. *8,000.00 
Draughting 9,000. *10,401.41 
Engineers 4,500. 5,925.99 
Incidentals oe <a 500. 862.23 
Clerk of Works .. es 2,600. 4,000.00 
(7) A Carved Wooden Doorway. 

Estimated, Actual Cost- 
The work $2,700. $2,913.00 
Fee ae - *450.00 


* Architect’s gross commission. 
t War-time contract accounts for increased cost. 

In all these exaniples there are but two items which 
under the A.I.A. schedule, would be set against a 
commission, the fee and the draughting doubled ; all 
other expenses the owner would pay anyway. No. 1 
was 5 per cent.; No. 2, 10 per cent.; No. 3, 5 per 
cent.; No. 4, 03 4 per cent.; No. 5, 6 per cent. ; 
No. 6, 4} per cent.; No. 7, 17 per cent. It will be 
seen, therefore, that in all the larger jobs the cost to the 
owner is lower tuan the commission customary here ; 
that on the moderate cost school it is about the same, 
that on the carved doorw vy it is a very high per cent., 
and that on the housing it is a very low percent. It 
is interesting to note that the Telephone Building, 
which cost $66,000 more than the estimate, due to the 
wholly fortuitous accident of war, would have yielded 
the architect $3.600 more on a commission basis when 
he had done nothing to earn it. In every case, how- 
ever. the fee was net profit, it was a fee that was as- 
sured and without risk, and it was entirely satis- 
factory both to owner and arehitect. From the point 
of view of the architect there is the inestimable value 
of an assured income ; each job carries its own ex- 
penses and pays its monthly fee. Study of plans 
made with a view to meeting more fully the needs of 
the owner and to assure the greatest economy is 
encouraged, and is, quite rightly, paid for by the 
owner. No owner will object to paying for a month’s 
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work of three draughtsmen, resulting in economies 
ten times the amount of their salaries. Both archi- 
tect and owner are relieved to feel that the carelessness 
orindifference of the architect, which results in needless 
cost, is not rewarded, and that conscientious and care- 
ful study. resulting in economy, is not penalized. It is 
also very satisfactory both to architect and owner to 
feel that when a decision is to be made between 
materials or methods involving different expenditures, 
that the decision will have no effect whatsoever on the 
fee. The exterior of a Town Hall was changed from 
brick ashlar to cut stone. $10,000 was added to the 
cost of the work. The fee to the architect was un- 
changed. The interior of a Public Library was 
changed from plaster to marble, $25,000 added to the 


, contract, and the architect received 6 per cent. on 


this and frankly said that he was genuinely troubled 
at receiving $1,500 and giving no service in return, for 
the design was unchanged. 

No one who has ever tried this method would ever 
want to return to the commission basis, and in 
England, where the service of the quantity surveyor 
covers so much which is done here partly in the 
architect's office and partly by the contractor, it is 
especially applicable, because the architect’s service 
is so clearly defined. 


A. I. A. Document, Series A, No. 129. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE Free Pius Cost System oF CHarGkEs: A Descrip- 
TION OF THE USE OF THE SYSTEM. 


A Circular of Information relating o the Fee Plus Cost 
System of Charging for Professional Services, issued 
in connection with a Form of Agreement between 
Architect and Owner, for Use when such a System is 
Employed. 

GENERAL. 

A system under which the Architect charges a fixed 
professional fee for his personal services, and, in addition, 
charges his various expenses at cost, is both logical and 
flexible. When the study of a problem is started, the 
work can bé analysed with approximate accuracy as to 
the degree of personal service involved, and a sum agreed 
upon that is mutually satisfactory as a fee for the personal, 
professional services of the Architect. This amount is 
guaranteed, and can therefore reasonably be reduced to a 
minimum. 

The cost of draughting and other expenses of the Archi- 
tect involved in the performance of this service, including 
all overhead costs, are charged to the owner at cost. The 
owner trusts the Architect to expend economically the 
money invested in the building and will be equally willing 
to trust him to expend @conomically and wisely, as well as 
honestly, the much smaller amount involved in draughting 
and other costs. ; 

This system of charging places the Architect in a position 
where he can advise the owner on the investment of his 
money without having his professional remuneration 
in any way affected by the final amount actually expended. 
The adaptability of the system to the work of public, 
private, and corporate owners has been demonstrated in 
actual practice for many years. 

DETERMINATION OF FEE. 

The fee should be determined according to the personal 

service demanded. In each case the Architect should con- 
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sider the intensity of personal service to be required of 
him, the length of time during which such service is to be 
rendered, and the responsibility involved in such service. 
No fixed percentage of the cost can be adopted by which to 
determine the fee. The service demanded in connection 
with a private residence will manifestly be more exacting 
and greater in amount in proportion to the expenditure 
involved than in connection with a warehouse. Each 
Architect must, therefore, decide upon his individual scale 
by which to determine his fees, which would naturally 
approximate the amount he would expect to clear, under 
reasonable conditions, if he were working on the urual 
percentage basis ; taking into consideration, however, that 
the fee is guaranteed and need not be increased to take care 
of any uncertain items of expense, but rather can be 
reduced to the reasonable minimum. 

It is also to be borne in mind that while the fee has been 
determined in connection with an estimated cost of the 
work, it is not to be affected by any difference between this 
estimate and the actual final cost of the work. If the scope 
of the work is changed so as materially to increase or 
diminish the intensity, duration, or responsibility of service, 
then the agreement with the ownershould be modified to fit 
the new conditions. If the conditions of service remain 
unchanged, the fee remains unaffected by the actual final 
cost of the work.* 

DRAUGHTING. 

By “ cost of draughting "is meant the actual sums paid 
to members of the office force, other than the Architect and 
the clerk of the works, for draughting, writing specifica- 
tions and supervising the construction of the work. 

The cost of draughting on any piece of work will have a 
varying relation to the cost of the work, dependent on the 
character of the undertaking [obviously less for a ware- 
house than for a hotel], and also dependent on the Archi- 
tect’s office administration—that is, the scale of salaries 
paid, the completeness or incompleteness of drawings and 
specifications, ete. It can only be estimated by each 
Architect for himself, in the light of his own experience. 

Charges for draughting by the Architect himself should 
not be made under this item. The fee is for the personal 
service of the Architect. If it is his custom to do a con- 
siderable amount of draughting, or if a particular piece of 
work will involve an unusual amount of his own time for 
original design or detailing, the fee should be accordingly 
increased. It is not proper under this system for the 
Architect to obtain profit otherwise than from his profes- 
sional fee. 

OTHER CosTs. 

There are two kinds of cost-items, in addition to draught- 
ing, connected with the expenses of an Architect’s office : 

(1) Those items easily chargeable directly to a particular 
piece of work, such as engineers, clerk of the works, travel. 
long-distance telephoning, legal advice, blue-printing, 
models, etc. These should be so charged. 

(2) Overhead costs not easily apportioned : 

These overhead costs, such as rent, light, heat, steno- 
graphy, supplies, postage, ete., have a certain logical rela- 
tion to the total cost of draughtsmen’s salaries, which 
relation will differ in different offices, but in each will 
remain fairly constant. Each office should determine 
this relation and in charging the draughting to each job. 
add a fixed percentage to cover the overhead charges. 
The overhead charges will probably vary from 60 to 100 per 
cent. of the draughting. If the Architect, as a general rule, 
does most of his draughting himself, under the item of 
professional fee, as noted above, the overhead charges may 
very likely be more than the cost of the remaining draught- 
ing. 

* When the cost or scope of the work may not with reasonable accuracy 
be determined in advance or is likely to change, the fee may be a percen- 
tage of the cost instead of a fixed amount. It will then automatically 
adjust itself as the scope of the work changes. ‘The percentage charged, 


as in the case of the fixed fee, varies according to the amount and character 


of service required. 
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{ENDERING OF ACCOUNTs. 

Under this system accounts can be rendered monthly, 
each statement covering a payment on account of the fee, 
and reimbursement of costs incurred during the previous 
month. The various items of cost offer no problems. 
Payments on account of the fee need to be predetermined. 

Having settled the fee, itis well for the sense of security 
of the owner to set aside a sum, reasonably about 20 per 
cent. of the fee, to be paid on the issuance of the final 
certificate. The balance of the fee should be paid in 
monthly instalments during the progress of the work. For 
instance, suppose a $50,000 residence with a professional 
fee of $2,000; duration of the work from date of agree- 
ment to final certificate estimated at eighteen months ; 
retained for payment on issuance of final certificate, $400 ; 
balance, $1,600, paid in sixteen monthly payments of 
$100, or perhaps ten monthly payments of $160, as con- 
ditions might warrant. 

Rendering monthly charges against the fee in this way is 
advantageous to the Architect, in that it gives him a 
steadier income. It is acceptable to the owner, since it 
creates a definite monthly item of expense that is expected 
in connection with the other monthly expenses. 

A FORM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN OWNER AND 
ARCHITECT 
ON THE FEE Pius Cost System. 
(Copyright, 1917, by the American Institute of Architects, 
The Octagon, Washington, D.C.) 
THIS AGREEMENT made the......... 


day of. the year Nineteen 
Hundred and between.... 


called the Owner, and......... 


WITNESSETH that whereas the Owner intends to erect 
(Add here brief description of scope and manner of execu- 
tion of work.) 


NOW, THEREFORE, the Owner and the hashes: for 
the considerations hereinafter named, agree as follows : 

The Architect agrees to perform for the above-named 
work, professional services as stated in Article 1 of the 
* Conditions of Agreement between Owner and Architect ” 
hereinafter set forth. 

The Owner agrees to pay the Architect the sum of 
) as his fee, of which.. 
equal instalments monthly, beginning...............-, 
the balance to be paid on issuance of final certificate ; and 
to reimburse the Architect monthly all costs incurred by 
him in the performance of his duties hereunder as more 
fully set forth in the said ** Conditions.” 


“The pa hereto further agree to the following : 


ConpDITIONS OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN OWNER AND 
ARCHITECT. 

ArticLe 1. THE ArcuiTect’s Services.—The Archi- 
tect’s professional service$ consist of the necessary con- 
ferences, the preparation of preliminary studies, working 
drawings, specifications, large-scale and full-size detail 
drawings ; the drafting of forms of proposals and contracts; 
the issuance of certificates of payment; the keeping of 
accounts, the general administration of ‘the business and 
supervision of thework. 

2. Tue Arcuitrect’s Frr.—The fee payable by the 
owner to the Architect for his personal professional ser- 
vices shall be as named elsewhere in this agreement. 
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REMUNERATION 


In case of the abandonment or suspension of the work or 
of any part or parts thereof, the Architect is to be paid in 
proportion to the services rendered on account of it up to 
the time of its abandonment or suspension, such propor- 
tion being 20 per cent. upon completion of pre!iminary 
sketches and 60 per cent. upon completion of working 
drawings and specifications. 

If the scope of the work or the manner of its execution is 
materially changed subsequent to the signing of the agree- 
ment the fee shall be adjusted to fit the new conditions. 

If additional personal service of the Architect is made 
necessary by the delinquency or insolvency of either the 
owner or the contractor, or as a result of damage by fire, 
he shall be equitably paid by the owner for such extra 
service. 

3. Tue ArcuitEct’s Costs.—The Architect shall main- 
tain an efficient and accurate cost-keeping system as to al! 
costs incurred by him in connection with the subject of 
this agreement, and his accounts, at all reasonable times, 
shall be open to the inspection of the owneror his authorised 
representatives. 

The costs referred to in this article comprise the following 
items : 

(a) The sums paid for drafting, including verification of 
shop drawings, for specificatfon writing and for supervision 
of the work. 

(b) The sums paid to structural, mechanical, electrical, 
sanitary or other engineers. 

(c) The sums paid for incidental expenses such as costs 
of transportation or living incurred by the Architect or his 
assistants while travelling in discharge of duties connected 
with the work, costs of reproducing drawings, printing or 
mimeographing the specifications, models, telegrams, long- 
distance telephone calls, legal advice, expressage, etc. 

(d) A proportion of the general expenses of the Archi- 
tect’s office, commonly called ‘“‘ Overhead,”’ representing 
items that cannot be apportioned in detail to this work, 
such as rent, light, heat, stenographer’s services, postage, 
drafting materials, telephone, accounting, business ad- 
ministration, ete. 

It is agreed that the charge for such general expenses 
shall be .... per cent. of item (a) of this article. 

4. Payments.—On or about the first day of each month 
the Architect shall present to the owner a detailed state- 
ment of the payment due on account of the fee and the 
costs referred to in Article 3 and the owner shall pay the 
Architect the amount thereof. 

5. THE Owner's Decisions.—The owner shall give 
thorough consideration to all sketches, drawings, s pecifica- 
tions, proposals, contracts, and other documents laid 
before him by the Architect, and, whenever prompt 
action is necessary, he shall inform the Architect of his 
decisions in such reasonable time as not to delay the work 
of the Architect nor to prevent him from giving drawings or 
instructions to contractors in due season. 

6. Survey, Bortnes anp Tests.—The owner shall fur- 
nish the Architect with a complete and accurate survey of 
the building site, giving the grades and lines of streets, 
pavements and adjoining properties ; the rights, restric- 
tions, boundaries and contours of the building site, and full 
information as to sewer, water, gas, and electrica! service. 
The owneris to pay for test borings or pits and for chemical, 
mechanical, or other tests when required. 

7. SUPERVISION OF THE Work.—The Architect will 
endeavour to guard the owner against defects and defi- 
ciencies in the work of contractors, but he does not guar- 
antee the performance of their contracts. The supervision 
of an Architect is to be distinguished from the continuous 
personal superintendence to be obtained by the employ- 
ment of a clerk of the works. 

When authorised by the owner, a clerk of the works, 
acceptable to both owner and Architect, shall be engaged 
by the Architect at a salary satisfactory to the owner and 
paid by the owner. 
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8. Pretrminary Estmatres.—When requested to do so, 
the Architect will make or procure preliminary estimates 
on the cost of the work and he will endeavour to keep the 
actual cost of the work as low as may be consistent with 
the purpose of the building and with proper workmanship 
and material, but no such estimate can be regarded as other 
than an approximation. 

9..OWNERSHIP OF DocumMENTs.—Drawings and specifi- 
cations as instruments of service are the property of the 
Architect whether the work for which they are made be 
executed or not. 

10, SuccEssoRs AND AssIGNMENT.—The owner and the 
Architect, each binds himself, his successors, executors, 
administrators, and assigns to the other party to this 
agreement, and to the successors, executors, administrators, 
and assigns of such other party in respect of all the cove- 
nants of this agreement. 

The Architect shall have the right to join with him in 
the performance of this agreement any architect or archi- 
tects with whom he may in good faith enterinto partnership 
relations. In case of the death or disability of one or more 
partners, the rights and duties of the Architect, if a firm, 
shall devolve upon the remaining partner or partners or 
upon such firm as may be established by him or them, and 
he, they orit, shall be recognised as the ‘‘ successor ”’ of the 
Architect, and so on until the service covered by the 
agreement has been performed. The owner shall have the 
same rights, but in his case no limitation as to the vocation 
of those admitted to partnership is imposed. 

Except as above, neither the owner nor the Architect 
shall assign, sublet, or transfer his interestin this agreement 
without the written consent of the other. 

11. ArBiTRATION.—Al] questions in dispute under this 
agreement shal! be submitted to arbitration at the choice of 
either party. 

No one shall be nominated or act as an arbitrator who 
isin any way financially interested in this contract orin the 
business affairs of either party. 

The general procedure shal! conform to the laws of the 
State in which the work is to be erected. Unless otherwise 
provided by such laws, the parties may agree upon one 
arbitrator ; otherwise there shall be three, one named in 
writing by each party and the third chosen by these two 
arbitrators, or if they fail to select a third within ten days 
then he shall be chosen by the presiding officer of the Bar 
Association nearest to the location of the work. Should 
the party demanding arbitration fail to name an arbitrator 
within ten days of his demand, his right to arbitration shall 
lapse. Should the other party fail to choose an arbitrator 
within said ten days, then such presiding officer shall 
appoint such arbitrator. Should either party refuse or 
neglect to supply the arbitrators with any papers or infor- 
mation demanded in writing, the arbitrators are em- 
powered by both parties to proceed ex parte. 

The arbitrators shall act with promptness. If there be 
one arbitrator his decision shall be binding ; if three, the 
decision of any two shall be binding. Such decision shall be 
a condition precedent to’any right of legal action, and 
wherever permitted by law it may be filed in court to carry 
it into effect. 

The arbitrators shall fix their own compensation, unless 
otherwise provided by agreement, and shall assess the costs 
and charges of the arbitration upon either or both parties. 

The award of the arbitrators must be in writing and, if in 
writing, it shall not be open to objection on account of the 
form of the proceedings or the award, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the laws of the State in which the work is to be 
erected. 

The owner and the Architect hereby agree to the full per- 
formance of the covenants contained herein. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF they have executed this 
agreement, the day and year first above written. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN OWNER AND ARCHITECT 


CovERING ARCHITECT'S SERVICES FOR WORK ON 


lst February 1919. 


1. THe Work ContTEMPLATED.—The work for which the 
Architect is to render professional services under this agree- 
ment consists of an addition to the present bank of two 
storeys, estimated by the Architect at this time to cost 
about Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars ($250,000) 
without furniture and fittings. This agreement, however, 
will not be affected by any change in this amount. 

2. SCOPE OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES TO BE RENDERED. 
—The Architect shall render complete professional ser- 
vices, consisting of conferences, preliminary studies, work- 
ing drawings, specifications, large scale and full-size detail 
drawings as may be necessary. together with the super- 
vision of the work not including furniture. The charges 
noted below under * Architect’s Salary ”’ are for the per- 
sonal professional service of Mr. Sturgis. The expense of 
draughting, engineers, incidentals, and superintendence 
will be paid by the owner in addition to such salary, as 
noted below under Additional Charges.” 

The Architect will file with the owner one set of prints of 
the original contract drawings when the contract is let, and 
another set, mounted on cloth, corrected to embody all 
changes made during construction, at the completion of the 
work. 

The Architect shall in person and by representatives give 
such superintendence to the work during construction as 
may be required to ensure the work being executed in 
general conformity with the plans and specifications, and 
such further instructions as may be given from time to 
time. Such inspection cannot prevent poor workmanship 
or the use of poor materials, but can require the making 
good of such defects as appear in the work, so far as prac- 
ticable. Any more complete supervision can only be 
obtained by the employment of a clerk of the works con- 
tinuously,.which additional service shall be procured as 
noted below. 

The expense of draughting, engineers. and other 
expenses will be paid by the owner in addition to such 
salary, as noted below under ** Additional Charges.” 

3. ARCHITECT'S SaLaRy.—(a) If the work as contem- 
plated at this time is carried on steadily to completion it is 
estimated that the Architect's services will terminate in 
from twelve to eighteen months. If the work is completed 
in twelve months the Architect shall receive a total salary 
of six thousand dollars ($6,000.00). This amount shall be 
paid as follows : $400.00 a month for twelve months with 
the final balance of $1,200.00 to be paid on the issuance 
of the final certificate to the contractor. 

If the work takes longer than twelve months then the 
Architect shall continue with a salary of $400.00 a month, 
and $100.00 a month shall be added to the amount of the 
final payment. Total, however, not to exceed $10,000.00. 

(b) If for reasons beyond the control of the Architect the 
work is delayed so as to extend over a period materially in 
excess of that contemplated as noted above, and so as to 
entail additional services on his part, or if the work is 
abandoned prior‘to its completion so as to lessen the 
services rendered, then the total amount of the Architect's 
salary shall be increased or diminished by an amount to be 
mutually agreed on by the owner and Architect. 

(c) The owner may at any time abandon or suspend the 
work and the employment of the Architect shall thereupon 
terminate if the work is abandoned and be suspended if the 
work is suspended. 
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(d) If the undertaking is abandoned and the employment 
of the Architect consequently terminated, he shall be paid 
the reserved amount $1,200.00. 

(e) If the work is suspended at any time so as to suspend 
also the work of the Architect the owner shall be at liberty 
to suspend payments on the Architect’s salary until his 
work is resumed, without affecting otherwise the terms of 
this agreement. 

(4) ApprT1oNaL CHARGES.—In addition to the Architect's 
salary determined above, there will be the following addi- 
tional items of expense to be paid by the owner through the 
Architect. 

(a) Draughting.—Strict account shall be kept by the 
Architect of the cost of draughting, such cost to be the 
total of the salaries paid to draughtsmen engaged on the 
drawings, including time spent in writing specifications, 
but no charge is to be made for time so spent by Mr. 
Sturgis, and all expenses of stenographic work on specifi- 
cations or otherwise, done in the Architect’s office, are to be 
considered as a ** regular office expense.’ No charge shall 
be made for superintendence on the part of Mr. Sturgis. 

The total amount of such draughting expense shall be 
multiplied by two to cover the proportionate share of 
regular office expenses, and this resulting amount shali be 
paid monthly on statements in detail from the Architect. 
The total expense under this item is estimated at $6,000.00. 

(b) Enginecrs.—The services of structural, domestic and 
sanitary engineers shall be paid for through the Architect, 
at cost. The total expense under this item is estimated at 
$7,000.00. 

(c) Incidentals.—Incidental expenses in connection with 
the work, such as printing specifications, blue-printing, 
travelling expenses, models, long-distance telephone, tele- 
graph, express and other miscellaneous charges shall be 
paid at cost on monthly statements from the Architect. 
The total expense under this item is estimated at $1,000.00. 

(d) Clerk of the Works.—The services of a clerk of the 
works will be required, and will be paid for by the owner 
through the Architect at cost. The tdtal expense under this 
item is estimated at $2,000.00. He shall be the represen- 
tative of both the owner and the Architect and shall report 
each week to the owner through the Architect. 

(©) Summary.—The above estimates are summarised as 


follows : 


(a) Draughting -» $6,000.00 
(6) Engineers .. 7,000.00 


1,000.00 
2,000.00 


16,000.00 


Incidentals 
(d) Clerk of the works 


16,000, 
With salary of twelve 


months 6,000.00 or outside limit 10,000. 


$22,000.00 $26,000. 

The above charges shall be paid monthly as they are 
incurred on detailed statements from the Architect. 

The costs given for the additional charges under 
Article (4) above are understood to be approximate esti- 
mates and the final costs under these items will vary from 
the amounts given, depending upon conditions developing 
during the progress of the work, and the Architect does not 
guarantee the accuracy of these estimates. 

IN WITNESS of the above the parties hereto have duly 
signed this instrument the.. day of 
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BLOTS ON ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 
By Canon Rawys.ey, in The Observer, 5th Oct. 1919. 


Wordsworth, in his incomparable Guide to the English 
Lakes, speaking of Gray’s journal, says that the reader of 
it must have beenimpressed with the words which conclude 
the notice of the Vale of Grasmere—‘ Not a single red tile, 
no flaring gentleman’s house or garden wall, breaks in upon 
the repose of this little, unsuspected paradise, but all is 
peace, rusticity, and happy povertyin its neatest and most 
becoming attire ;”° and he adds, ** What is here so justly 
said of Grasmere applied almost equally to all its sister 
vales.”’ 

It is well for the undisturbed pleasure of the poet that he 
had no forebodings of the change which was soon to take 
place. How Wordsworth deplored the alterations in the 
landscape in his day is set out fully in the chapter from 
which this quotation is made. ‘* In truth,” he says, ** no 
one can now travel through the more frequented tracts 
without being offended at almost every turn by an intro- 
duction of discordant objects disturbing that peaceful 
harmony of form and colour which had been through a long 
lapse of ages most happily preserved.’ 

If Wordsworth could come back again he would find not 
only in the Lake District, but in the more beautiful parts 
of Surrey and Kent, that the same sorrow had fallen on the 
natural beauty of the land. 

Who can blame the weary workers of the large towns 
from determining to get away, if only from a Saturday to 
Monday, to quiet country calm? What we blame them 
for is that they take so little trouble to remember that 
unless they are considerate of their neighbours, and careful 
in the selection of their architects, they may, by the house 
they erect, make a blot upon the beauty of the whole coun- 
tryside, and cause trouble of heart to all passers-by. 

In most countries there are architects who have made a 
study of the special architectural features and the tradi- 
tional types of building of the neighbourhood. If such 
architects are employed they will not only select the place 
where a house can be built without offence, but they will 
ensure that when it is built it seems a natural part of the 
scenery. The beauty of the houses in the Lake District, as 
both Wordsworth and Ruskin knew, lay largely in the fact 
that, built of native material, they seemed to grow out of 
the ground and were part and parcel of the rocky solitudes 
which they adorned. Even when rough-cast and colour- 
washed they took on weather stains which harmonised 
more or less with theirsurroundings. 

No Surrey architect of sensitive feeling would, if he had 
his own way, take Honisterslate down to that country, any 
more than a Cumberland man would import Surrey tiles 
into the Lake District. But the men who come from the 
towns place themselves in the hands of a city architect who 
has spent his time in building suburban villas and who 
thinks scorn of the country architect, and believes, by an 
importation from suburbia, he can show him a thing or two 

—not excluding a white flagstaff! Hence it comes to pass 
that throughout the length and breadth of the land houses 
rise in favoured country districts which are so entirely out 
of keeping with the traditional methods of building, and so 
alien in design to the tradition of the ne ighbourhood, as to 
be a permanent offence. In the time that is close upon us, 
when the costliness of labour will largely handicap the 
builder, the problem of preserving traditional forms and 
the use of traditional materials will be greater than ever, 
and unless public opinion can be educated or some society 
can be formed—as, before the war, was formed in Switzer- 
land—to keep a sharp look-out upon any builder’s plans, 
both in town and country alike, and then in the friendliest 
way to give advice to the would-be house-builder, we shall 
have the whole country disfigured, both by mansion and 
cottage, in a way that after-ages will deplore. 

The time has come for a soc iety to be formed in every 


county which shall hold a watching brief against uglifica- 
tion of the landscape. If such societies of representative 
men and women could be brought together and would 
undertake not only to report proposed damage to landscape 
but to advise the would-be perpetrators in a friendly 
manner as to some alternative scheme before matters have 
got too far, a good deal might be done. 

So much of the harm done to our rural scenery is done 
thoughtlessly ; trees, forexample, hardly worth the cost of 
felling, which were landmarks for miles, are suddenly cut 
down. When woodlands are cleared, mutilated trees are 
left standing ; again, from sheer carelessness, plantations 
are sometimes made that entirely hide beautiful landscape 
or river or lake scenery from the passer-by ; high walls are 
built or hedges allowed to grow for miles along a road where 
a low wall or a low hedge would have allowed a beautiful 
prospect. Glaring advertisements are unduly displayed 
that are an eyesore to all and a disturbing note in the land- 
scape. The motorindustry is here much to blame. There 
is no reason why the tyre makers and oil sellers should so 
disregard all colour sense as to positively destroy the 
amenity of a whole countryside by their glaring yellows 
and reds. 

We can learn a lesson in these matters from Switzerland, 
where the joy of passing through the country is enhanced 
by the absence of road-side fences, and the care which the 
Swiss give, with certain exceptions, to the colour scheme of 
their advertisements. 

The litter nuisance is another trouble of which thought- 
lessness is largely the cause. Nothing but education in 
our elementary and secondary schools will avail here as to 
the selfishness of leaving paper, empty match-boxes, and 
sweetmeat and cigarette coverings to destroy the amenity 
of beautiful resting places and quiet fields. Local district 
authorities should be much more careful than they are at 
present as to their rubbish tips; and public bodies and 
private people should be urged to desist from polluting 
ponds and rivers with refuse, broken pottery, and tins. 

But public bodies, whether they be the country road 
authorities or the Government department for telegraphs 
and telephones, need constantly to be reminded that beauty 
as well as use is to be considered 

Motor traffic is doubtless the cause of much of the need- 
less destruction of our more beautiful ancient bridges and 
curving roads, but by keeping hedges low, so that approach- 
ing traftic may be seen, and by widening bridges on their 
present beautiful lines, or by strengthening their structure 
by the use of the grouting machine, much might be done to 
preserve beauty both of bridge and road. As it is, bridges 
are condemned and replaced by concrete and steel struc- 
tures that allow of a straight run through, and the highway 
authorities will often not be at the extra cost of paying a 
qualitied architect's fee for advice, and bridges are built 
without any return curves in their parapets, and the 
parapets themselves, instead of being in proportion to the 
bridge's span—and affording delightful prospect and grate- 
ful rest—are built indise riminately breast-high. 

The tree-lopping by roadmen w yho have no knowledge of 
forestryis pitiable. Trees are so cut about as to leave them 
lop-sided, and often one could wish the tree was felled 
rather than be left so disfigured. The process of cleaning 
up the roadside wastes, while it delights the heart of the 
roadman, robs the passer-by of much joy in bird and flower 
life. For all these reasons education is needed, and it is 
believed that if such a society as was lately formed in the 
Lake District of people who will keep a careful watch and 
try friendly persuasion, was found in each county much 
good may result. Such societies, if in existence, ¢ could be 
leagued together, and public opinion, by their co-operative 
action, would be stimulated. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The Opening Meeting. 

A large and brilliant company assembled at the 
Institute on the 4th inst. to greet the new President 
and hear his Inaugural Address and the remarks of the 
distinguished speakers who honoured the Institute by 
their presence on the occasion. The meeting was held 
in the Great Gallery, and though, in anticipation of a 
crush, the side gangways had been filled with seats the 
accommodation fell far short of requirements and the 
audience overflowed several deep into the Common 
Room. The attendance broke all records, not only of 
members but of visitors, a considerable number of 
whom were ladies. One could not but contrast the 
air of cheeriness and gaiety and general well-being 
which pervaded the meeting with the settled gloom 
and depression which weighed over all at the meetings 
held under the shadow of the Great War. The Council 
Dinner Club, which has been revived. entertained at 
dinner several of the distinguished visitors. Among 
those present at the meeting were the American Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Davis, Sir Aston Webb, Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, Sir George Frampton, Sir Edward 
Busk, Sir John Burnet, Sir Stanley Leathes, Sir A. 8. 
Cope, Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. Ernest Newton, 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Mr. Derwent Wood, Mr. 
Maurice Webb, Mr. Topham Forrest, and others. After 
the speeches the function took on more of the nature 
of a conversazione, and it was well on the stroke of 
eleven before the last of the company separated. 


Message from the King. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. ArtHUR KEEN, during the 
course of the proceedings last Tuesday, made the 
following announcement, the whole assembly standing 
during the reading of the -His 
Majesty the King, our Patron, in response to the ex- 
pression of our loval and dutiful homage, has been 
pleased to send us a gracious message which reads as 
follows :- 


message :- 


Buckingham Palace. 

IT am commanded to thank you, the Council and 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Arehi- 
tects, for the message of loyalty you have addressed 
to the Kina, your Patron, on the occasion of the 
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Inaugural Meeting of your first Session since the 
termination of the War ; and I am to assure you 
of His Majesty's abiding interest in the activities of 
the Institute in all its various branches. 

The King feels confident that the members of the 
architectural profession will do full justice to the 
great responsibilities that rest upon them in the 
Nation's work of reconstruction. 

Private Secrerary. 


The Presipent: God save the King! 


The Examinations : Special War Exemption. 

From the Regulations already published some have 
thought that the concessions granted by the Council 
are limited to ** Students ’ who were registered before 
their military service. As this has caused some con- 
fusion, it is now laid down that the mere failure to 
Register as a Student and pay the fee shall not dis- 
qualify, provided the other conditions have been ful- 
filled—z.e., any candidate who is otherwise eligible 
but has not actually been registered as a Student, 
may be so registered at the same time as he applies to 
have his claims submitted for the Special War 
Exemption. 


Delay in Housing Schemes. 


It has been reported to the Council of the Royal 
Institute that there are cases where housing schemes 
are being delayed owing to the whole of the work 
having been entrusted to the local borough surveyor 
or engineer, whose official duties make it difficult for 
him to give much time to this new work. Should 
Members or Licentiates be acquainted with any such 
cases they are invited to forward particulars, in the 
case of London and the home counties to the Secretary 
R.1.B.A., and in the case of other districts to the local 
Allied Society. 


National Housing Scheme : Wooden Bungalows. 


The Ministry of Health, in a recent announcement, state 
that they are negotiating with a number of firms in regard 


‘to large-scale erection of houses in such materials as wood, 


reinforced concrete, interlocking and terra-cotta hollow 
bricks, steel and concrete construction, and asbestos sheet - 
ing, with a view to securing a more rapid erection of 
houses to meet the present urgent needs of the community. 
Messrs. Boulton & Paul are prepared to erect a large num- 
ber of one-storey wooden bungalows on a plan now 
approved by the Ministry of Health. The approximate 
cost of each bungalow would be about £600, exclusive 
of water supply, drainage, fencing, paths, entrance gates, 
ete. The equipment includes complete concrete founda- 
tions, baths, kitchen range, stoves in the bedrooms, boiler. 
and brick chimney, and the walls will have an inside 
lining of fibrous plaster. The accommodation of such 
houses would include living room, kitchen, and three 
bedrooms. Messrs. Boulton & Paul hope to be able to 
build at the rate of 1,000 bungalows a year, and to have 
some erected by next spring. The Ministry would allow 
the local authority forty years in which to repay the loan 
raised for the purpose of providing these bungalows. 
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National Housing Schemes: Model Form of Contract. 


The Institute has received a copy of the Model Forms 
[D. 88], which the Ministry of Health have issued for the 
general guidance of local authorities and public utility 
societies in connection with contracts for State-aided 
1,ousing Schemes. ‘General Housing Memorandum 
No. 10” says that, subject to any modifications to suit 
local conditions, these forms should be adopted wherever 
possible. They comprise a model Form of Tender for use 
where the contractor tenders for and undertakes to erect 
the whole of the houses required ; an Alternative Form of 
Tender for use where a portion only of the total number of 
houses required is tendered for: and a Form of Contract 
comprising Articles of Agreement, Conditions of Contract, 
and a * Schedule of Prices.” The procedure provides for 
tenders being submitted and the contract entered into for 
a lump sum, subject to additions or deductions consequent 
on variation orders or adjustment of provisional amounts 
or * prime cost” items. Included in the conditions of 
contract are,provisions for adjustment of the contract 
price in the event of changes in rates of labour or costs of 
materials. The Ministry consider that such provisions 
should be regarded as a purely temporary measure, and 
they express the hope that there may be a gradually in- 
creasing number of cases in which a contract can be let at 
a firm price without the insertion of these provisions. 
Where this clause as to adjustment is included, a schedule 
of prices showing prices of material and rates of labour 
ruling at the date of the contract and on which the tender 
is based should be filled in. In Memorandum No. 10 refer- 
ence is made to the arrangements with the Director of 
Building Materials Supply for the supply of building 
materials in connection with State-aided Housing Schemes, 
and it is stated that the Government's object in estab- 
lishing the Department was to provide employment for 
men demobilized fr6m the Army and Munition Works and 
to stimulate production of building materials. Both of 
these objects having been attained, contractors for housing 
schemes are advised, as far as possible, to arrange for the 
supply of materials wholly or in part otherwise than 
through the Director of Building Materials Supply, so far 
as this can be done without increasing cost. Local authori- 
ties and public utility societies when issuing invitations to 
tender are requested to draw particular attention to the 
provision in the Schedule of Prices enabling contractors 
themselves to arrange for the supply and delivery of 
materials without recourse to the Director of Building 
Materials Supply. 

Ministry of Health's Arrangement with House-Builders. 

Sir James Carmichael, Director-General of Housing, 
speaking at the formal opening of the newly formed Timber 
Exchange on the 6th inst., and referring to the National 
Housing Scheme, mentioned that several months ago he set 
up a Committee to consider the question of economy, and 
the Committee had already approved of twelve or fourteen 
new methods of cottage construction—not absolutely new, 
but new so far as the by-laws were concerned. In several 
cases there was an entire absence of timber, except for join- 
ery purposes ; and many firms were prepared to enter into 
contracts for the erection of such houses in thousands 
throughout the country, andat prices varying from £550 up- 
wards. He would like to correct acommon fallacy that the 
Ministry of Health had approved schemes of £1,000 and 
£1,200 per cottage. The average approved price per cottage 
up to last week was £707. At the same time, it must be 


frankly admitted that the supply of houses by the local 
authorities had been very disappointing. Their progress 
was much too slow. Generally speaking, local authorities 
did not give their committees full power to act ; many of 
them, through lethargy, were still only at the early stages 
of their schemes ; and as there was no incentive to economy 
on the part of the local authorities, many of their architects 
had put up extravagant schemes which caused delay before 
they could be cut down and approved. In the Housing 
Acta provision was made so that local authorities could buy 
houses as well as build them. In order to develop this see- 
tion of the Act, the house builders about a month ago had 
appointed a committee to assist the Ministry of Health in 
drawing upa working arrangement by which these builders, 
who had built over 90 per cent. of the houses in the past, 
should, if possible, be engaged to build approved houses 
and sell them to the local authorities. At a meeting held 
on the 4th inst. at the Ministry of Health this matter was 
further discussed, and an agreement arrived at. Many of 
these builders had estates where roads and sewers were 
already made, but where development was arrested because 
of the war. They were, he supposed, the largest consumers 
of timber in the past, and it was Dr. Addison’s intention 
that their type of house should be used as a ready and valu- 
able supplement, but only as a supplement, to the general 
scheme of house building now being carried out by the local 
authorities. By this means they hoped to get 100,000 
houses much more quickly than by entirely relying on the 
local authorities. 


Housing and Town Planning Exhibition. 

Under the auspices of the Garden Cities and Town- 
Planning Association, a Housing and Town-Planning 
Exhibition is being held at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. 
Among the exhibits are the schemes prepared by local 
authorities under the Housing Act. Plans and lay-outs 
are on view, showing what has been done, and what may 
be done in the future. The Ministry of Health are co- 
operating with the Association in this section of the Ex- 
hibition, and models of approved houses are on view. 
Plans, lay-outs and photographs of war-time housing 
schemes occupy a large and important section. The 
Letchworth Garden City is illustrated, and phototgraphs 
and plans of the second garden city at Welwyn are among 
the exhibits. Another section deals specially with town- 
planning and civic surveys. The work of public utility 
societies in the past is illustrated by means of plans and 
photographs, and schemes which public utility societies 
have in hand for future development are also shown. 
A section dealing specially with London shows the historic 
development of London and suggestions for future develop- 
ment. The foreign section includes exhibits from the 
United States, South America, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Italy, Australia and India. <A series of lectures 
dealing with the London problem is in course of delivery 
at the Gallery by, amongst others, Prof. 8. D. Adshead 
[F.]; Mr. H. R. Aldridge; Mr. G. D. H. Cole; Mr. W. R. 
Davidge [A.]; Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys; and Capt. R. L. 
Reiss. At the lecture by Prof. Adshead on ** London 
Roads and Road Transport,” on the 6th inst., the chair was 
taken by Mr. John W. Simpson, President R.I.B.A. 
Admission to the Exhibition and lectures is free. 


Art and the Community. 
The following series of lectures for Domestic Economy 
an1 Art Students and the general public are in course of 
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delivery at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, on 
Tuesdays, 5.30 to 6.45. :— 


Part I. Tue Hovse. 
Oct. 14. Introduction: Types of 
Houses 
9 > ‘one . 
es 28. Planning and General S. B. Caulfield [F.], 
Arrangement 
Nov. ll. Fittings 
» 25. Decoration 
Visit 
Part IJ. Its 
1920. 
Jan. 20. General 
ariesS er 
Feb. 3. Types of Furniture Charle pooner 
iecturer. 
Mar 2. Textiles (carpets, curtains, etc.), Luther 
Hooper, lecturer. 
Visit. Charles Spooner, lecturer. 

Part II]. FURNISHINGS AND AMENITIES. 
April 20. Household Utensils. S. B. Caulfield, lecturer. 
May 4. Dress Materials and Dress, Luther Hooper, 

lecturer. 
18. Urban and Rural Amenities. S. B. Caulfield. 
June 1. Gardens. Charles Spooner, lecturer. 


Visit. S. B. Caulfield, lecturer. 
Admission to the lectures is free. 


of visits will be announced. 


The date and time 
Chadwick Public Lectures: Suburban Housing. 

A lecture (illustrated by lantern slides) on ‘Some 
Problems of Suburban Housing,” will be given by Capt. 
Reiss, F.R.Econ.S. (chairman of the Executive of the 
Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association), at Hamp- 
stead Central Library, Finchley Road, N.W., on Monday, 
l7th November, at 8 p.m. Sir William J. Collins, 


K.C.V.O., M.D., M.S., chairman of the Chadwick Trustees, 


will preside. Admission is free. 


An Architect’s First Business Flight. 

To Mr. Paul Waterhouse belongs the distinction of 
being probably the first architect in this country to 
make the air passage from London across the Channel 
ona client's behalf. These are still early days for such 
professional excursions, and, with a view to recording 
the event in the JourNAL, Mr. Waterhouse was asked. 
for brief particulars of the voyage. He replies : “ I ex- 
pect there are other architects who have had occasion 
to fly on business, so I cannot attach much importance 
to an event which in any case will shortly become 
commonplace. Butif you really wish to put on record 
the fact that architects, like other men of business or 
of art, can enjoy a professional journey overhead the 
facts are these. A client wanted me to go to Paris in 
quick time during the strike, and asked me if I would 
oblige by taking ‘ the upper route.’ I very naturally 
seized the opportunity, and went. Hounslow to Le 
Bourget took 2 hours 55 minutes. The journey (in a 
De Havilland 16 machine) exceeds for smoothness and 
tranquillity any locomotion I have ever experienced, 
though of course it is noisy, with a perpetual and 
rather restful noise. I made a half-inch seale section 
of the cabin en route. I also slept! My impressions 
of the voyage were, I suppose, the same as those of 
most ‘ first-flighters,’ and need not be communicated. 
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What struck me most were the sight of the Channel as 
looked down upon from 8,000 feet—a sight to which I 
can attach no adjective but * poetic ’—and the ancient 
majesty of France. Abbeville and Beauvais and the 
woods and fields between them were things not of 
to-day but of the Middle Ages.” 


Honan’s Scholarship : Liverpool Architectural Society. 

Honan’s Scholarship, an Annual Travelling Scholarship 
of the value of £50, is open to members of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society (Incorporated) under the age of 
thirty years (in computing age the time spent in war 
service may be deducted). The Scholarship for 1920 will 
be awarded for the best Essay on the Architectural Work 
of one of the following architects, to be selected by the 
competitor-—viz. : John Vanbrugh, Sir Christopher Wren 
or Inigo Jones. The Essay to be illustrated by pen-and- 
ink sketches, and of an approximate length of 5,000 words. 
The successful candidate will be required to submit an 
outline of his proposed tour for the approval of the 
Council. who will pay the £50 in two instalments. 

Competing Essays must be sent to Mr. Richard Holt, 
Hon. See. Liverpool Architectural Society, at 8, Victoria 
Street, Liverpool, on or before the 31st January 1920. 


Important Additions to the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The Report for the year 1916 on the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Bethnal Green Museum, publication of 
which, together with later Reports was suspended during 
the War, has now been published. Sir Cecil H. Smith, 
Director and Secretary of the Museum, reports that in the 
Department of Architecture and Sculpture the arrival from 
the Architectural Museum in Tufton Street of a large collec- 
tion of original works of art and plaster casts of architec- 
tural details, given by the Architectural Association, made 
it necessary to close certain parts of the East Hall and Cast 
Courts until the casts could be cleaned, restored and cata- 
logued, and arrangements made for their exhibition. This 
has now been done and the majority are exhibited in Room 
8. The works number over one hundred original works in 
marble and stone, all of English origin, besides some thou- 
sands of casts. Hitherto English architecture and sculp- 
ture have been represented in this Museum by a few 
examples only, but through this generous gift it is now 
possible to illustrate all the more important styles which 
developed in this country ; the finest of them all—viz., the 
thirteenth century—being specially well represented. The 
gift also included fragments of fifteenth century bench-ends 
from English churches, and a few examples of Indian 
sculpture. 

A carved walnut chair of the period of William and Mary, 
and a coverlet embroidered with gold thread and coloured 
silks on a ground of blue velvet, Persian work of the eigh- 
teenth century, were presented by H.R.H. Princess Louise. 

A canopied bedstead from Boughton House, Northamp- 
tonshire, said to have been made on the occasion of the 
visit of William ILI. to that house in 1694, was presented by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and is in the Department of Wood- 
work. Another important gift to this Department was 
made by Mr. Frank Green, who presented over twenty 
interesting examples of English furniture belonging mostly 
to late in the seventeenth century or early in the eighteenth. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 


Mr. W. G. Watkins F.], President of the Nottingham 
and Derby Architectural Society, in the course of his 
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address at the opening meeting of the Session, referred to 
the ery of economy which was being raised throughout the 
land, and asked how the architectural profession was going 
to meet this cry. Metin the proper spirit, he conceived 
that it might actually be a benefit for architecture. 
Simplicity, combined with pleasant form and shapely out- 
line, was more effective than a quantity of detail ; good 
proportions, sound construction, and right hoice of 
material were much to be preferred to a superabundance of 
ornament, which did not always adorn, but often merely 
seemed to disturb the restfulness and breadth of simple 
wall space. In this connection, he would not be sorry if 
the high cost of coal, and consequently the increased cost of 
terra-cotta, resulted in restricting its use, and brought 
stone into its own again. Terra-cotta provided a great 
temptation for over-elaboration and excessive ornamenta- 
tion ; its introduction had been more detrimental than 
bencticial to architecture, and there were very few build- 
ingsin the country where it was used upon which one could 
look with real pleasure. Again, if they were to build 
economically, were they always personally satisfied that 
they had prepared the most economical plan for the build- 
ing entrusted to them? By economical he did not mean 
cutting every room or apartment down to the absolute 
minimum in size, but were they rightly distributed so as 
to ensure the greatest economy in the management or 
running of the building, be it a house, a factory, or a 
commercial building ? The exercise of their profession was 
a social service just as should be every business in the 
country ; every building they planned which was adapted 
to the most efficient and economical working they were 
adding to the wealth of the nation, whilst every badly- 
planned and ill-designed building was dissipating it. It 
had often occurred to him when going through many old 
factories, warehouses, and commercial buildings that there 
was an enormous wastage of man-power to the nation 
through manufacturing and handling goods and carrying 
on businesses under such conditions, and not only a wast- 
age of man-power, but a direct cash loss and lower pro- 
duction than there would be if carried on in modern, well- 
planned and well-equipped buildings. 

Touching the question of registration, Mr. Watkins re- 
called that the position at the outbreak of the war was 
that the attempt to proceed by legislation, partly owing 
to the failure of negotiations with the Society of Architects, 
had been abandoned, and the general body of members 
of the Royal Institute had approved the principles of a new 
Charter, which was to empower the R.I.B.A. to set up a 
Register of Architects. Under this Charter, the Corpo- 
rate members of the Royal Institute were to be called 
* Chartered Architects,” and the others “ Registered 
Architects ”’ ; but the defect of procedure by charterseemed 
to him to be that it was entirely a voluntary measure, and 
might fail if members of the profession outside the R.1.B.A. 
did not register. The new Council was pledged to make a 
final effort to establish the unity of the profession, or, in 
other words, to try to arrive at an agreement with the 
Society of Architects. Without such an agreement, it 
appeared to be useless to attempt to proceed by legislation, 
and presumably they should have to fall back on procedure 
by Charter. As the question of registration was of such 
urgent and vital importance, he proposed to devote their 
next meeting to its consideration. 

Speaking of the new scale of charges, with its increased 
fees for small works, and the genera! rise from 5 to 6 per 
cent.. Mr. Watkins said it was a matter for serious con- 
sideration whether they in the provinces would be able to 
obtain the new scale. It was idle to deny that as a result 
of the war the relative rewards of brain power and muscular 
power had been considerably changed to the disadvantage of 
the former: architects, therefore, had a considerable claim 
to increased emoluments, if they could get them, and he 
believed that sooner or later the brain worker must 
receive more adequate recompense. He regretted that in 
the new scale no difference had been made between plain 


factory and warehouse work, and ether buildings entailing 
a great amount of artistic and careful details. In his 
opinion, the economical planning and designing of indus- 
trial buildings was a branch of work in which it was to 
the nation’s advantage that architects should be em- 
ployed, and to attempt to get such a scale as 6 per cent. 
would almost certainly throw such work into other hands. 


Architects’ Assistants. 
At a recent meeting of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 


’ Assistants’ Professional Union, Captain R. G. Lewellyn- 


Evans, chairman of the Metropolitan Executive Com- 
mittee, stated that although the Union had only been in 
existence for some six months the membership numbered 
several hundreds. Certain qyalifications for membership 
had been laid down to ensure that members of the Union 
would be fully qualified. Probationers would be eligible 
at a reduced fee for the first five years. Members were 
working for the protection of their interests, and they did 
not intend that extremists should capture the movement. 
Their chief aim was the abolition of the underpaid and 
under-trained assistant ; and they also desired to institute 
a system of scholarships, such as that of the Architectural 
Association, to secure open references and form an up-to- 
date employment bureau, and to assist members in the 
execution of private commissions and to start in practice. 
They also required that a minimum wage for the profession 
should be fixed, the chief reason, in the speaker's opinion, 
being to ensure that they should no longer be exploited by 
ignorant Urban District Councils and others. The Union 
had the sympathy of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Society of Architects, the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and the Surveyors’ Institution. Delegates would 
shortly be appointed to meet representatives of the Royal 
Institute, and ten delegates were being sent to the con- 
ference of the Professional Workers’ Federation. They 
had also been promised Parliamentary support in any 
capacity m which it might be required. Branches had 
been formed at Liverpool, Birmingham, and Norwich for 
co-operation with the London branch. Numbers of local 
secretaries had been co-opted in various districts, and 
numerous letters, mostly stating cases cf injustice. had 
been received from them. A letter had also been received 
from a working carpenter, expressing sympathy with the 
local architectural assistants, who, to his surprise. received 
less wages then he did. 

Mr. C. McLachlan [A.], Hon. Secretary of the Union, 
announces that as many assistants are unable to join 
through lack of personal acquaintanceship with members 
who would propose them, it has heen decided for the pre- 
sent to dispense with the formality. 


R.E. Institute. 

The R.E. Institute has been established for the cis- 
semination of professional information to the Cfticers of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers, and for historical, scientific, 
and educational purposes. Membership is open to ail 
Officers of the Royal Engineers, R.E. Special Reserve, and 
Territorial Units, all temporarily Commissioned Cfficers 
of R.E.. and Officers of Overseas Engineer Corps. Officers 
may continue membership after leaving the service, paying 
subscriptions at the rate for the rank held by them on 
retirement. Members will receive copies of all regular 
and other special publications of the Institute. 

The Secretary will supply any Books, Maps, Instruments, 
ete., on the market at the lowest possible terms to members 
requiring them, and will be at all times willing to render 
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help in this direction, or. in obtaining technical information 
of a non-confidential nature on application from members 

The 
Annual Subseription as 
Colonels, and Lt.-Colonels, 


Entrance Subscription for members is £1, and the 
follows :-—General Officers, 


30s. : Majors, 25s. ; ( aptains, 


20s.; Lieuts., 2nd Lieuts.. and Quartermasters, 15s, 

The R.E. Libraries include the Headquarters and 
Circulating Library at the Horse Whitehall. 
London, the Library at the S.M.E. Chatham, and Libraries 
at some out-stationus. The cotuenate is the same as for 


the R.E. Institute. The Subscription is 15s, 


no entrance fee. 


per 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Modern Section of the War Memorials Exhibition 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum i 
of the exhibits in this Section have been transferred to the 
War Memorials Exhibition now being held at Burlington 
House. The Retrospective 
the 


now closed, Some 


Section will remain open for 


present. 


Specification.” 

At the present time, when the acute dearth of dwellings 
for the people has brought all matters relating to building 
very prominently before the notice of the public. the 
forthcoming issue of Specification, of which Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton [F.] is the newly appointed editor, will be 
looked for with more than usual interest. It will contain, 
together with much technical matter of direct value to 
architects, surveyors and municipal engineers, several 
jpg contributed articles ona variety of subjects. such 

The Progress of the National Housing Movement.” 
and Domestic Cooking on Oi] Stoves. 
Professional Notices. 


Mr. H. P. Burke Downing [F.] has been 
Diocesan Surveyor for Southwark. 

Mr. Edward Meredith [A.], 9 Woodville 
Green, has entered into partnership with Mr. F. A, 
Edwards, architect, of 17 Houghton Street, Kingsway. 
Their practice as architects and surveyors will be carried 
on under the style of Messrs. Meredith & Edwards, at 
17 Houghton Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 

Mr. John Coleridge [F.] and Mr. Paul Coleridge [A.], of 
14 North Audley Street, have entered into partnership 
with Mr. C. W. Short, Jnr., of 25 West 44th Street. New 
York City, U.S.A. Their will be carried on et 
both addresses. 


appointed 


Golder’s 


practice 


Appointments open and wanted. 
BaGupap.—Wanted, a architect [A.R.I.B.A.] 
under 30, unmarried, to Reuhded for Canton- 
ment work and hotel construction. Should be well up in 
concrete and steel construction. Salary about £600 per 
annum quarters found ; paid. Applicants to 


young 


go out te ( 


passage 


call or write, Messrs. Metcalf & Greig, Imperial Buildings, 
56 Kingsway, W.C. 

Hone Kone.—A well-known firm of Hong Kong archi 
tects require the services of a highly ey 2 tent ar chi tec- 
tural designer and draughtsman | A.R.T. A.]. Age 2 
Salary by arrangement. Excellent pr a ets for % man ot 
ability.—Reply, M. W.” c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Con- 
cuit Street. 

just returned from Canada—with very 


large experience in France ‘n hollow tile and rapid con- 
struction methods of building Ss open to an immediate 
engagement.—-Address c/o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 


9 Conduit Street, W. 


INSTITUTE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 8 Nor. 1919 
MINUTES, 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 

1919-20, held Tuesday, 4th November, 1919, at 8.30 p.m. 


Present : 
Q7 Kellows 
Associates 
Asso 
Minutes of the 


Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the Chair : 
(including 17 members of the Council); $4 
(including 4 members of the Council): 5 Hon. 
Licentiates, and numerous visitors—the 
meeting held 23rd June, 1919, were taken 


dates, 26 


as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon, Secretary read a Message from the King. 
expressing His Majesty's contidence that the architectural 
profession would do full justice to the great responsi bilities 


that rest upon them in the Nation’s work of reconstruction. 

The Pres INAUGURAL ADDREss of the 
Session, 

On the motion of the American Ambassador, 
by the President of the Royal Academy, a vote 
Was passed to the President by acclamation. 

The President having brietly responded, the proceedings 
terminated at LO p.m. 


ident delivered the 


seconded 
of thanks 


Books received. 


UNKNOWN Lonpon. By Walter George Bell, FLR.A.S., with 17 illus- 
trations, so. Lond. 1919. 6s. 6d. net. [John Lane, The Bodley 
Head.) 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION : 
Modern Construction for the use of 
Advanced Course. By Charles F. and George 
revised and enlarged. 80. Lond.1919. 10s. 6d. net. [B. T. Batsford, Ltd.] 

How TO EstTIMATE: Being the analysis of Builders’ Prices. By John 
rr. Rea, 4th edit. revised and as With over 800 illustrations. 
80. Lond. 1919. 10s. 67. net. [B. 'T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn.) 

THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FoR THE B INDUSTRY: ‘The story of a 


A text-book on the Principles and Details of 
Students and Practical Men. 
\. Mitchell. 9th edit. 


revolution in industrial development (The Garton Foundation). 
Sm. 80. 1919. 1s. net. [Harrison & Sons, 44-47 St. Martin’s Lane.] 
DETAIL DESIGN IN REINFORCED CONCRETE: With special reference to 


the requirements of the Reinforced Concrete Regulations of the London 
County Council, By Ewart 8. Andrews, B.Se.Enz. With numerous 
illustrations. So. Lond. 1919. 6s. net. [James Selwyn & Co., Ltd., 
20) Essex Street, Strand.] 


NOTICES. 

THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING (ORDI- 
NARY) of the Session 1919 20 will be held MONDAY, 
7th NOVEMBER, 1919, at 8 p.m., for the following 
purposes 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 4th Novem- 
formally to admit members attending for the 
first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper — 

THE PROBLEMS OF LONDON HOUSING. 

W. R. Daviper (21), Housing Commissioner for 
the London Area. 


ber: 


Scale of Professional Charges, Clause 9. 

At the General Meeting (Business) to be held Monday, 
Ist December, the Chairman will move the amendment of 
Clause 9 of the Scale of Professional Charges, in order to 
bring it into conformity with the ‘ Scale of Architects’ 
Mees for Housing Schemes” recently agreed between the 
Roval Institute and the various Government Departments 
This latter scale was published in the TouRNAL 

p. 263. 


concerned. 
for September, 
Election of Members. 

The election of Members arranged for the Ist December 
has been postponed to the 5th January, 1920. The n — 
nations for this election will be announced at the meecit 
of the Ist December, and published in the following issue 
of the JourRNAT. 
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